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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XVIII MARCH 1946 NUMBER 3 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Editorial 


HE Butler Act cannot bear fruit in the adult field until a good 

deal of unobtrusive spade work has been put in. We cannot 
have immediate results. But we can make immediate preparations, and 
the first fruition can begin as soon as the essential processes have been 
carried through. Local authorities are not necessarily reluctant to 
shoulder their burdens and many administrators, tutors and lecturers 
have gone far beyond the vague awareness of new possibilities. The 
urgent need is for the exchange of news and views. We are necessarily 
concerned to a large extent with local or sectional developments, but 
in this we need more than ever a sense of solidarity and a pooling of 
ideas. Out of the vigorous local planning of this period we may arrive 
at our own Adult Education Act: meanwhile, we need conferences, 
discussions, correspondence. What kind of plans have so far been 
made to implement the Act, and what are the main problems at this 
stage? The answers are platitudes only if we make them so. 

The setting up of the civilian Bureau of Current Affairs by. the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust brings a new element into the picture. 
A.B.C.A., described by Sir Ronald Adam as ‘the most primitive species 
of adult education’, had a remarkable career: it soon passed beyond 
the stage of basic instruction and the necessary handing-out of tabloid 
information, developing a number of techniques that included an 
excellent Play Unit. The civilian plan is bound to be a different one, 
but it will have more scope, not less, and it can benefit from the 
wartime discovery that a little encouragement is often sufficient to 
liberate both the citizen and the artist in the ordinary man and woman. 
Current Affairs include the arts and sciences. The Army will be the 
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first customer of the new Bureau, Industry the second, and both will 
now be dealing with a service that is no longer attached to a Govern- 
ment department. 

The systems developed within the Forces remain of special im- 
portance. Information Rooms and Discussion Groups are now 
established, even if free discussion is sometimes suppressed, and the 
release period plan involves the acceptance of important principles. 
The Forces Educational Broadcasts have experimented boldly, with 
some success, while the Formation Colleges seem likely to play a 
significant part in the new adult education. This is one aspect of our 
present opportunity. We find others, no less important, in the work 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. and in the domestic efforts of our fellow-Europeans. 
In France and in Czechoslovakia the spread of learning and of the 
arts has high priority. Such countries lack our traditions and experience 
in adult education but can probably offer us good value in exchange, 
in terms of ideas, courage and belief in the common people. The 
conference on the Reform of Teaching, organized in Paris for this 
coming summer by the French section of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, includes adult education among many other themes and may 
help to establish a perspective. Scientific research has never had a more 
striking claim on our attention; on the other hand, the cultivation of 
the arts of peace has never been more urgent. 

What are the things that we should be thinking about? Every 
authority is required to submit its scheme of further education and we 
can all examine local possibilities. The universities have not yet 
declared their joint or several policies, but can surely give a most 
necessary lead on questions both of staffing and of standards. The 
various national bodies, which have remained alert and active, must 
be more provocative than they have ever been if we are to discover 
without loss of time what most needs to be done. There is no doubt 
about the staffing problem: we shall want more and more tutors and 
organizers, who normally need to be trained but who cannot be 
produced by training. They are to a great extent a breed apart; the 
strength of our adult education in the past has lain very largely in 
their special creative gifts, and it is more important to develop the 
breed than to add to the number of enrolled tutors. At the same time, 
conditions of employment must be improved: they are often uncertain, 
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unsatisfactory, and uncomfortably extra-mural in the sense that the 
tutor finds himself outside the university wall. 

Next, adult education must be brought home to those for whom it 
is intended. Wartime experience in the Forces and in pre-service 
organizations has created new opportunities. The urgent thing is to 
make the fullest use of them. But this brings in the question of scope 
and standards; and so far educationists have been too busy to work 
_ out the true relationship of informal to formal studies, or class-work 
to local life, of group activities—where they exist—to local planning. 
The Planning Consultant of a county, anxious to inform and mobilize 
public opinion in matters of petrol pumps or of local economics, is as 
yet scarcely aware of the existence of his obvious allies; museums and 
picture galleries have still to join hands properly with the adult 
education movement. There is no need to wait. We can make a 
start now. 


CHRISTOPHER LEE 


‘Advances’ in Adult Education: a 
Psycho-analytical Assessment 


EDWARD GLOVER 


HE belief, bequeathed to us from the nineteenth century, that 

progress is an inevitable by-product of evolutionary processes 
has given rise to a number of important illusions. Biased by the rapid 
development of applied natural sciences, we are inclined to assume 
lightly that any elaboration of technical methods is bound to be an 
‘advance’ in the science of living. This is at times a pernicious fallacy. 
Simplicity rather than complexity is more often than not the keynote 
of progress in the mental sciences. No doubt it goes against the grain to 
admit that better results can sometimes be obtained by regulating our 
mental affairs in accordance with the most elementary principles. Yet 
neglect of this precaution is ultimately responsible for most of our 
backwardness in social development. 

Nowhere is this more obvious than in the educational field. Ob- 
sessed by the apparent importance of intellectual processes, educa- 
tionists continue for most practical purposes to ignore the fact that the 
intellect like all other mental instruments operates by courtesy of 
emotional patterns themselves derived from the activity of our most 
primitive instincts. Unless we study these primitive and, for the most 
part, unconscious mental processes we can scarcely expect any im- 
portant advances in educational method. As a matter of fact, apart from 
pedagogic fads, which are based on prejudices rather than principles, 
most ‘new’ methods of education depend for their success on some 
understanding of the simple principles that govern human relationships. 
The ‘pedagogic situation’, for example, if we may so describe the rela- 
tion between teachers and pupil, is but a simple modification of the 
primary ‘parent-child situation’. Nowadays this statement may appear 
to be a mere truism. But it is the kind of truism that in practice is 
rarely pressed to its logical conclusion. However much lip service it 
may be given by up-to-date educators, it apparently requires some 
courage to realize that the success or failure of education depends on 
the degree to which the teacher can handle the transference of emo- 
tional patterns from home to school. Needless to say this displacement 
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involves not only conscious patterns, but reactions that have remained 
unconscious during the pre-school age and have first emerged under 
school conditions. The capacity to learn exhibited by both adolescent 
and adult is also materially influenced by the unconscious hostilities or 
loyalties, the friendly or negativistic identifications with parental 
authorities and the unconscious reactions of anxiety, guilt, depression 
or suspicion imported into these later stages from early childhood. 
Even the science of self-preservation, the most spontaneous of all forms 
of learning, is encouraged or held in check by these unconscious 
reactions. 

As a matter of fact the dynamic importance of these displacements 
of family feeling to later social situations, was first discovered, not, as 
might have been expected, during the study of groups but in the 
transference situation that develops during the psycho-analysis of 
individuals. Not only are earlier patterns repeated in the ‘transference’ 
relation that develops between patient and analyst, but provided they 
are appropriately handled the forces mobilized in the transference are 
powerful enough to bring about a resolution of complicated and often 
intractable neurotic disorders. But for a long time the application of 
these discoveries to group education was hampered by the fact that 
transference situations can develop in pure form only in a limited group 
of two, viz. the therapeutist and the patient. Some early attempts to 
develop methods of group analysis were not very cordially received by 
psycho-analysts and it was not until the Second World War that 
efforts were made to cope with increasing numbers of wartime 
psychological disorders by developing a technique of group psycho- 
therapy. Groups of specially selected cases suffering from mental dis- 
abilities of war were then arranged under the supervision of a group- 
therapeutist who encouraged members to a free and communal dis- 
cussion of the problems that oppressed them most. Naturally, there 
was considerable variation in the actual methods adopted. The group 
leader (therapeutist) for example might play an active réle both in 
leading the group and in interpreting the material produced, or he 
might remain as a more or less unobtrusive agent. But it was soon 
established that despite variations in method considerable improvement 
could be obtained by these new forms of ‘social therapy’. 

The bearing of this work on educational methods is of the highest 
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significance. In the first place it confirms the view that group education 
is not simply a formal process of intellectual cultivation but that 
- fundamentally it depends on the interplay of emotional factors between 
different members of the group and between all the members and their 
educational leader. In other words, the greater the conflict existing 
within a group, the more fettered the intellectual and rational capacity 
of its members. It may seem absurd to suggest that the best way to 
educate adults is first to reduce their social conflicts and then either to 
provide them with friendly disposed tutors or leave them to educate 
themselves. Yet such is the policy unmistakably indicated by experi- 
ence of the treatment of mental disorder. Relieve the individual of his 
conflicts and he will then be in a position to mind his own business, 
that is to say, to adapt harmoniously to his inner needs and his en- 
vironmental limitations. As an urgency measure, attacking the symp- 
toms of a neurosis may produce immediate results, but by far the most 
satisfactory method of treatment is to release the sources of mental 
stress and so permit the mind to relieve itself of its own symptoms. 
Similarly with the intellectual processes of adults. Although the adult’s 
capacity to learn diminishes with age, nevertheless the freer he is from 
conflict the more likely his intellect is to function to good purpose. 

In addition to all this, experience with group therapy sets a standard 
of pedagogic behaviour that ha. hitherto been achieved only by a 
few gifted pioneers. Put as simply as possible, most pedagogues have in 
the past*been so busy educating pupils ‘up’ to thei own intellectual 
level that they have neglected the complementary task of educating 
themselves ‘down’ to the emotional level of their charges. To avoid the 
moralistic implication of the prepositions ‘up’ and ‘down’ it would per- 
haps be better to say that teachers would teach better if they renounced 
their largely unjustified assumptions of parental superiority, and most 
pupils would learn better if, encouraged by this renunciation on the 
part of their teachers, they abandoned the defensive attitudes to sub- 
stitute parents that so often damage their capacities to learn. 

Obviously the. achievement of this condition of emotional equality 
and co-operation can be more readily secured in adult groups. Having 
acquired some grown-up privileges, the adult pupil is more likely 
than the adolescent to waive the question of status. Nevertheless when 
we try to assess the value even of those methods of adult education to 
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which increasing attention is being paid in the post-war world, it is 
important to ascertain how far the technique of group therapy is com- 
bined with the more formal procedures of education. Only then can 
we decide whether new varieties of the pedagogic situation are to be 
regarded as ‘advances’ or mere repetitions of older, rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

Naturally we must distinguish between adult forms of education the 
aim of which is to train the individual for some form or other of 
employment, and those intended to improve or develop the character, 
disposition or sense of responsibility of the individuals concerned. 
In the case of technical training methods it is obvious that the necessity 
to attain certain prescribed standards of efficiency must ultimately take 
precedence over other aims and so limit the application of humane 
methods of education. Even so, an immense amount of fruitless labour 
could be saved if it were more generally recognized that in refractory 
pupils the personal factor is decisive. In this connection it has to be 
admitted that many so-called advanced psychological aids to training 
are actually reactionary. The modern craze for ‘selection’ of suitable 
candidates and the tendency to harass accepted candidates. with re- 
peated tests of efficiency runs counter to the whole spirit of education 
and does little more than encourage the student to deception and 
hypocrisy, to say nothing of damaging the teacher’s capacity to 
educate. Spying has never been conducive to success in any form of 

But however limited may be the scope of psychological methods in 
the technical training of adults, they are indispensable to the success of 
all forms of adult education intended to ‘improve’ the individual. 
Under whatever label they may be registered, e.g. courses in citizenship, 
mutual improvement associations, literary societies, adult educational 
groups, recreational clubs, social welfare organizations, Hellenic 
Holiday Companies, re-education and rehabilitation projects, reform 
parties, religious conventicles, masonic circles, British Councils, 
C.E.M.A.s, E.N.S.A.s or any of the host of projects now struggling with 
the problem of adult education, it has to be recognized that the aim of 
these various projects is psychotherapeutic in nature. Their funda- 
mental purpose is to improve, to correct deficiencies in adult character 
or in the adult capacity for rational adaptation. 
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It follows therefore that however ‘new’ a method may appear it 
cannot be regarded as an ‘advance’ unless it follows such psycho- 
therapeutic principles as can be applied to voluntary associations of 
grown-ups. And this in turn means that except in those rare instances 
where the teacher has an intuitive gift for handling the emotional dis- 
positions and conflicts of his grown-up pupils, some training in 
dynamic unconscious psychology is a prerequisite of success. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, no advances in educational method are 
possible until teachers are trained in the science of human relations. 
Perhaps the best example of neglect of this precaution is to be observed 
in existing plans for the re-education of Germans. Even if the victori- 
ous nations were as innocent as archangels, this would not qualify them 
either to educate or re-educate the so-called ‘delinquent’ nations. On 
this matter any schoolboy could give points to the inter-allied.com- 
missions. A more glaring example of the dangers of moral superiority 
in education could scarcely be imagined. 

I have singled out the modern development of group therapy be- 
cause, given suitable modifications to meet special pedagogic require- 
ments, it promises to lay the foundation for real ‘advances’ in educa- 
tional method. But I need hardly add that there is no limit to the 
application of unconscious psychology in the educational field. It 
would not be very difficult for a committee of experts sitting in confer- 
ence for about half-an-hour to produce enough practical suggestions 
to keep educationalists busy for the next half century. All that is needed 
is a systematic application of principles. Enough is known of the 
critical stages of early ego-development, of the moral and instinctual 
crises of childhood, of the behaviouristic and emotional patterns, the 
inhibitions, compulsions, rebellions and other pathological responses 
to early conflict to enable the psychologist to predict with reasonable 
accuracy which aspects of the later ‘pedagogic situation’ are likely to 
render the pupil either amenable or refractory to educational influence; 
and at what time of life they are most likely to do so. No doubt the 
recommendations of such a committee would horrify the Treasury. 
But it is high time that the reactionary influence of the Treasury should 
be unmasked and countered. For the matter of that the whole tendency 
of modern mass-education is based on false economy. Despite half- 
hearted attempts to provide special schools either for advanced or for 
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backward types, the assumption that appears to govern the mass 
education of so-called normal persons is that human beings can be 
most conveniently divided into age-groups. The barrenness of this 
assumption has been obscured by the capacity of most individuals to 
succeed in educating themselves in spite of bad teaching methods. 
The objection to the present system is simply that it ignores the fact 
that educability varies according to psychological type. This is 
particularly true of those types which, although not strictly patho- 
logical, tend to react in a manner that is strongly reminiscent of 
neurotic or other mental disorders. It is useless to expect a hysterical 
type to imbibe knowledge in the same way as a depressive type. Nor 
should we expect a negativistic type to respond in the same way as a 
passive or dependent type. Progress in educational method involves an 
abandonment of the blind, or parsimonious, assumption that pedagogic 
‘treatment’ can be carried out effectively without effective diagnosis. 
One might as well expect all disorders of the stomach to respond to 
the routine administration of bicarbonate of soda. 

Following these lines of thought we are forced to the conclusion that 
none of our post-war measures of adult education constitutes an ‘ad- 
vance’ in educational method. They are simply old methods dressed 
up as new. Given exceptional understanding on the part of the teacher 
they may produce satisfactory results. But neither good results nor 
new-fangled titles are proof of originality of method. So long as the 
principles followed are the same old principles nothing new can 
emerge in the technique of education. To the ardent reformer this 
may appear a pessimistic conclusion. Actually it is no more pessimistic 
than any other assessment of this kind. It merely emphasizes the fact 
that we cannot expect advances in education until we pay proper 
attention to the unconscious factors that determine the process. To 
this I, would add that a change of heart on the part of the educator 
and an adequate training in unconscious psychology are essential to 
the development of any really advanced teaching methods. 
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Community Centre—Canadian Pattern 
CLARE BICE 


ANADA seems to have been a long time growing up. But two 

wars and the exigencies of commerce have done much to mature 
her in a political way, and now there are promising signs of spiritual 
awakening. 

Until well into the twentieth century, the country was under the 
spell and domination of the old world in matters of culture, and paid 
willing homage to Europe’s centuries of achievement. Imitation was 
the flattery she gave. One went abroad to study art, and came home to 
paint the life and landscapes of Canada after the manner of the accepted 
masters of England and France. In the fields of music and literature 
very little of intensity or significance had been accomplished. As 
Lawrence pointed out in Sons and Lovers, there are dangers and 
limitations ia filial devotion. 

Now, happily, omens and evidences of a national culture are appear- 
ing at last. The painters were the first to rebel and speak for themselves 
with an accent directly derived from the country. For twenty years 
now, an exhibition of Canadian paintings, though still questing and a 
little self-conscious, has had a definite character of its own. Nowadays, 
too, one finds more maturity about Canadian writing and music, and 
creative handicrafts. And the Little Theatre movement, both in quality 
and popular interest, is positively radiant with health. 

It is very fortunate, therefore, that this growing spiritual maturity is 
being accompanied by a vigorous and ambitious movement to provide 
community centres in a large number of cities and towns across 
Canada. One such centre, recently established in London, Ontario, 
may be regarded as an example of what the Canadians have in mind to 
serve the needs of their provincial cities and towns. 

Here, in one building, are an adult library, a children’s library, an art 
gallery and museum, a small theatre and several general purpose 
rooms. There is a garden, used in summer as an outdoor reading-room 
for the children, and for weekly programmes of orchestral or recorded 
music. This new building has become the focal point for a great num- 
ber of community clubs and organizations—Historical Society, Art 
Association, Chamber Music Society, Photographic Clubs, People’s 
Forum and many other regular or occasional organizations. From it 
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are loaned, not only books for adults and children, but also music 
scores and records, films and projectors, and original paintings by 
Canadian artists. 

While there is every justification for specialized museums and con- 
cert halls in the great metropolitan cities, and in replanning large pro- 
vincial cities provision is being made for groups of buildings forming a 
civic cultural centre, still, in the smaller cities and towns, there are de- 
cided advantages to be gained by combining these related arts under 
one roof. In London, a city of 85,000, it has been found that much 
mutual benefit accrues from joining and correlating many related 
activities in one centre. ; 

Concert-goers, who may be unfamiliar with contemporary painting, 
take a turn through the gallery and find their interest aroused. People 
visiting the exhibitions of painting, sculpture, or a showing of Adver- 
tising Art, are attracted by concurrent displays of available library 
books in that field. Regular library patrons are visitors to the changing 
museum projects arranged in adjoining halls and galleries. It is also a 
matter of financial economy. 

A new name is needed for this new type of institution. London’s 
Centre is called the Williams Memorial Public Library and Art 
Museum, a cumbersome and inadequate name, for in design and con- 
cept it is much bigger than that name implies. . 

‘More and more in our time, collective wealth takes the place of 
individual wealth; the library, the art gallery, the school, brings to the 
poorest family resources which even the wealthy can hardly afford’ 
(Lewis Mumford; Social Foundations). To grasp what a community 
centre may mean to a city in this way, let us look at some of the 
activities carried on at the Williams Memorial Centre. For example, 
the Art Gallery and Museum:— 

For a hundred years there had been few art exhibitions in London. 
Now, in three large galleries and two smaller display rooms, exhibitions 
are changed every month. Perhaps, fortunately, there was no time- 
honoured permanent collection accumulated through the years, and so 
most of these are travelling shows secured through the National 
Gallery of Canada, the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and other 
circulating agencies. Others are particular exhibitions arranged by the 
gallery itself. 
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During the first five years of the new centre, the monthly pro- 
grammes have included—Paintings of the Western Hemisphere, Britain 
at War, Milestones of Canadian Art, Modern Architecture in Sweden, 
Modern British Handicrafts, The Canadian Sculptors’ Show, an exhibi- 
tion of all branches of Advertising Art, a retrospective New English 
Art Club Exhibition, Contemporary Polish Art, and annual showings by 
the Royal Canadian Academy, the Canadian Group of Painters, the 
Painter-Etchers’ Society, and the Ontario Society of Artists, 

The trend of modern thought about a local or regional art gallery, 
holds that it should have two functions. First it should encourage and 
nourish creative art and crafts in that region. And it should present 
exhibitions of recognized merit which will relate this regional work to 
the main stream of art, and which will provide enjoyment and a general 
background for the appreciation of all expressions of art. 

In the London centre, the Historical Society assists in presenting 
one major project each year concerning some phase of the city’s social 
or political history. A regional art exhibition is held each Spring— 
the Western Ontario Annual Exhibition—showing the current work 
being done in the city and the region for a hundred miles around. 
Promising artists of the district are invited to send a group of their 
works to two- or three-man shows presented from time to time in the 
galleries. 

In winter-time, on Saturday mornings, the galleries are given over 
to a children’s art project. The hundred children present have been 
chosen by their schools because they have originality and creativeness 
beyond the ordinary. For them it is great fun. For the instructors, 
selected from the city’s art teaching staff, it is an extra-classroom 
opportunity to experiment with new art teaching methods. 

_ Museum exhibits are also displayed for a month, then changed, and 
these are designed to present an idea or theme, rather than being 
merely a collection of interesting objects. Here again, local crafts and 
hobbies are included—fine bookbinding, puppet-making, modelling, 
and collecting. ~ 

Sometimes, as in the ‘Spring Series’, concerts and demonstrations 
are arranged in the art gallery on alternate Saturday afternoons, cham- 
ber music one week, and a demonstration by a leading Canadian 
painter or sculptor or etcher the next. 
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These are the things that one section of this new community centre 
is making available to citizens of London and the Western Ontario 
region—things which were almost non-existent in London before 
1940. 

Perhaps the most interesting experiments at the Williams Memorial 
Centre are the lending innovations. It was reasoned “Books used to be 
chained; now we lend them by the thousand. Why not lend music and 
films and pictures as well?’ 

So now there is a Record Library, with 1,400 discs to choose from 
at the cost of a penny a day. And there is a library of 400 films available 
on loan. If you need a projector, that may be borrowed too, and if you 
are not sufficiently mechanically-minded to run the thing, a volunteer 
corps of operators is at your disposal. 

The Lending Library of Canadian Art has grown in three years to a 
collection of 120 pictures. These are original oils, water-colours, etch- 
ings, by leading Canadian artists, chosen as particularly suitable for 
‘living with’ in the home. Care is taken with the framing, for 
borrowers may also learn a lesson from that. For each picture, an 
individual corrugated cardboard container was made, with cloth 
- handles so that it might be easily and safely carried. The rental fee is 
the lowest possible, approximately one per cent of the picture’s value 
per month, with a minimum of a shilling, and a maximum of seven 
shillings. For example, you may hang a painting worth £40 or £50 
over the fireplace in your home for a month, paying a fee of seven 
shillings. Its loan may be renewed, but it may not be kept longer than 
three months. 

Most of the pictures in the collection are owned by the gallery and 
are not for sale. The others, loaned by the artists, who share in the 
rental income, may be purchased by borrowers who find them 
tempting, and thus the artist benefits from his co-operation in the 
scheme. But the chief intention of the picture library is to introduce 
paintings by Canadian artists directly into Canadian homes. 

It may be noted that no mention has been made of ‘little theatre’ 
productions, or major musical concerts. This is because the London 
Little Theatre, a very active and strong group (with a rather astonish- 
ing membership of 6,500 this year) has recently purchased a well- 
equipped full-size theatre in the city for its productions and green- 
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room experiments; and the Community Concert Association’s 
audiences of 2,000 use the auditorium of one of the large central 
schools. It is hoped, however, that a new civic auditorium may soon 
be built close to the present community centre. 

So, in this Canadian city, collective wealth is providing resources 
for the pleasure and enrichment of the common man far beyond what 
he might possess unless he were extremely wealthy. But the whole 
purpose of the Centre is to allow him to become an Uncommon Man, 
to make it possible for him to remain a growing individual, when so 
many things about him are seeking to submerge and regiment him 
into the drabness of a completely socialized world. 


Culture and the People in France 
PAUL LENGRAND 


In response to our inquiry we have received the following article from M. 
Paul Lengrand, Associate Director of the ‘Peuple et Culture’ Movement, 
who is also Inspector of Popular Culture and Youth Movements. In the 
post-war world, as before the war, Adult Education in France is a very 
different thing from what we have here. We are glad to have this picture 
of the task as it is seen in France. Many of M. Lengrand’s comments will 
stimulate discussion of our own aims and methods, and the relation of 
‘“Peuple et Culture’ to the work of our own Arts Council in the provinces may 
encourage us to re-examine the réle of the Arts in Adult Education.— 
EDITOR. 


HE spread of culture follows the horizontal division of social 
layers just as much as the vertical division of nations. 

This is so true that a London intellectual has more contacts and 
more in common with his opposite number in the Parisian upper class 
than with any proletarian of his own country. 

But nowhere more than in France is the contrast so striking between 
the extremely high cultural level of a small section of the nation and the 
intellectual and artistic poverty of the mass. The enthusiasts capable of 
appreciating a poem of Henri Michaux or Paul Eluard, a painting by 
Braque, or a composition of Poulenc are a handful merely. These 
artists create their works for the pleasure of this élite, these ‘Happy 
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Few’, as Stendhal called them so long ago. Their public, a mixture of 
snobs, enlightened minds and sensitive souls, does not extend beyond 
the few hundred yards from the Place Pigalle to the Rotonde, with 
St. Germain des Prés and the Café de Flore. Very few provincials 
share this intellectual feast, even if they have the luck to be in contact 
with the favoured minority. 

The skilled products of a subtle, tasteful and refined art are thus 
reserved for a minority of dilettantes. The rest of the country, the mass 
of the industrial and commercial middle class, the civil servants, 
workers and peasants, remain estranged, ignorant and indeed hostile, 
if confronted with a revolutionary art. 

A reference to Racine, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Valéry, Montherlant 
or Dostoievsky would be understood by the few thousand educated 
people, who used to read the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise and now pro- 
ably read Esprit or the Revue de Paris. No doubt Maupassant, Hugo 
and Balzac have a larger and more diverse audience; but these writers 
are looked down on, in the most refined circles, as vulgar and lacking 
in artistic purity. So far from being cultural links, they only add to the 
confusion. 

‘From this point of view, France is considerably handicapped in 
relation to other civilized countries. We have no Shakespeare, no 
Goethe, Tolstoy or Dante, as the common heritage of the whole 
nation; and unlike the Anglo-Saxons and Germanic races, we have no 
Bible read by the whole people. 

Even our beliefs are determined by our place in society. Almost the 
- entire industrial population, large numbers of agricultural workers, 
and a section of the upper class can no longer accept the ancient Faith 
that once cemented our national unity. But both the dogmas and the 
moral teachings of the churches have found a refuge among the upper 
classes for reasons which generally have little connection with spiritual 
needs. Socially speaking religion no longer unites men’s minds, but 
instead -erects between them almost insuperable barriers. Can our 
country find once more a living and durable faith to restore its unity? 
This question is of the utmost importance for the future. 

There are about a million people—at a generous estimate—who can 
enjoy good poetry, who can feel the difference between the Chartreuse 
de Parme and a commercial romance, and who would rather listen in 
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to a classical symphony than to a bad record of an accordion. The 
other 39 millions are profoundly ignorant, disinherited and neglected. 
They are shut out both from the cultural inheritance of the past and 
from the working-out of a new civilization. 

This lack of understanding, this divergence of taste and aims and 
inspiration, reappears on all levels. There is no historical figure in 
whom the nation can see a striking personification of its own character- 
istics. Napoleon is the idol of some, the Aunt Sally of others; so is 
Louis XIV, Robespierre, or—more recently—Jaurés, Clémenceau or 
Poincaré. There is no agreement anywhere. 

Cultural differences divide us as much as economic and social con- 
flicts. On the one hand the mass of the people is strong and vital, with 
both needs and aspirations, but without the means of feeling and ex- 
pression; on the other hand a privileged caste has lost contact with the 
common people, and is therefore condemned to idle speculations and 
pointless tricks in an unreal world. 

The problem of education is to re-establish the unity that has been 
lost and to create an unbroken circuit between the people and the 
‘intelligentsia’ so that each gives the other new life. It is not enough to 
give culture back to the people: the people must return to culture. 
This cannot happen without a deep social revolution that gives equal 
chances to all, abolishing class barriers and cultural privilege. But this 
revolution cannot happen overnight; and popular culture involves 
fundamental problems that organizational reform cannot solve. The 
State itself, the various organizations and associations, and the indi- 
viduals must become aware of their powers and responsibilities in this 
important domain. 

The State has a special responsibility. Public education is inadequate 
in both quantity and quality. Even today 90 per cent of the children 
leave elementary schools at 14, with little more than a fair grasp of the 
three R’s. They have the rudiments of the art of writing, but lack of 
practice soon makes them incapable of expressing themselves properly. 
The majority of workers and peasants become embarrassed and 
clumsy when they are called upon not to perform a literary feat, but 
simply to make a précis or analysis, or to classify and present a coherent 
train of thought. The more elementary the task the more often it is 
bungled. It is not surprising that after a few years the products of this 
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system forget completely any sketchy ideas that may have been given 
to them. How can they—with a few rare exceptions—be expected to 
respond in the least to any form of culture? 

Educational reform is thus imperative: it is on the programme of 
all political and trade union organizations. Most schemes propose the 
extension of education to 17 or 18, and on this there is agreement. 
What still has to be settled is the nature and content of the education 
to be provided. The forces of reaction and revolution are opposed, the 
latter wishing to replace a uniform and purely intellectual education by 
methods that place more stress on the practical activities of the pupils, 
on their particular needs, and on their future trade or profession. To 
such educationists, individual enquiry and methods of work seem 
preferable to the mere accumulation of knowledge; and the efficacy, 
stability and productivity of any cultural system depend largely on 
its being adapted to individual needs. 

Whatever may be the value of school education, it is soon lost by 
the adolescent and the adult, who is left without encouragement. 
Here the question of post-school work arises; and in France it is still 
in embryo. Almost everything still remains to be done. There are some 
professional classes for. apprentices under 18, but these classes are not 
widely attended even though they are theoretically compulsory. There 
are classes in which young industrial and agricultural workers can 
study to equip themselves technically; but their cultural development, 
whether intellectual or artistic, is entirely neglected. Adult classes were 
provided by the Act of October 30th, 1886, but most of these are of a 
technical nature and are no more successful. 

The problem of post-school education can be solved partly by 
making classes really compulsory, and partly by adapting them to the 
needs and aspirations of young workers. Post-school work must avoid 
being simple elementary schooling over again; classes need to be 
flexible, lively, and varied, providing for physical, technical, intellec- 
tual, artistic and civic activities. They should take place in attractive 
surroundings, and make use of films, gramophone records, and 
modern library services. The State should also encourage youth clubs 
and hostels, factory clubs, specialized libraries, etc. This is a question of 
subsidies, hence of finance, and so of politics; and in the end the 
carrying-out of this vast programme depends on public opinion. How 
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much longer will the people permit the cost of State education to be 
only 7 per cent of the national budget, whereas it amounts to 24 per 
cent in the United States and 25 per cent in the U.S.S.R.? 

The State must also concern itself with another major problem of 
present-day France: the contrast between a capital amazingly rich in 
cultural activities, and the desert of the provinces. Outside Paris, 
there is no town in France with a regular orchestral society. By 
mustering all the local resources, it is just possible to perform in the 
course of a year one Beethoven symphony or Ravel’s Boléro. A score 
of towns in Italy or Germany are better off from this point of view 
than Lyons, the second city of France. It is the same with theatres. 
Paris is overflowing with theatres, companies, and stars, but a native 
of Marseilles, Lille or Bordeaux has to make a very long pilgrimage to 
see a first-rate show. A few repertory companies, unfamiliar with local 
life and consisting of one star with mediocre support, give ineffectual 
performances of the classics to audiences from local schools. In the 
provinces, the only performance with any life in it is the Sunday foot- 
ball match between local teams. Otherwise, there is only the pub. 

An enlightened government with a long-term policy could do much; 
for there is immense scope for reforms. The problem is to know where 
to start. Here, the experience of other countries can help us. We have to 
check somehow the emigration of the talent of the provinces to Paris, 
where its vitality and originality seldom survive. Paris devours more 
talent than it fosters. A balance must be found; and this should be one 
of the first preoccupations of any government that cares about the 
intellectual and moral welfare of the country. 

The State, however, is powerless without the support of individuals, 
whether singly or in groups. In a democracy such as ours it cannot 
create or impose a philosophy or a religion; it expresses one rather. It 
can encourage a revival of culture; but the State is an unwieldy machine 
not easily set in motion and its servants tend to concentrate on ad- 
ministrative matters rather than on ideals and convictions. Both 
individuals and organizations have, therefore, their part to play, and 
the history of the last fifty years is-rich in attempts and experiments of 
all kinds. Like almost everything of importance in French social life, 
individual and collective attempts at popular culture have been of a 
political nature. The Dreyfus case gave rise to the first peoples’ 
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universities; the 1914 war to social clubs; and the fight against fascism 
throughout the ’thirties led to the Workers’ Colleges, inspired and 
organized by the Trade Union Movement. The activity of the ‘Educa- 
tional League’ (Ligue de l’Enseignement), the semi-official body for 
post-school education, was itself closely bound up with the struggle 
against the influence of the church schools. Today many of its members 
feel the need to extend this somewhat narrow point of view to cover 
wider aspects of popular culture. 

The youth movements, the Boy Scouts in particular, have supple- 
mented in part the deficiencies of public education. But their efforts 
towards a genuine popular culture are still very uncertain and they 
affect only one-tenth of the adolescent population, most of whom 
come from middle and upper-class homes and are to that extent less 
in need. A new organization called the Union of French Republican 
Youth, the core of which is the former Communist Youth Movement, 
is trying to reach a much larger public by popularizing scouting 
methods. In six months it has enrolled over 300,000 members; the 
future will show whether it can succeed in its aim of developing 
French youth culturally as well as politically. 

It is therefore to meet an obvious need that a national organization 
has been formed to bring together everyone really concerned about 
founding a true living culture, a culture of the people. This association 
is the Culture and the People movement (Peuple et Culture). The core 
of Culture and the People is a group of men who came together during 
the Resistance. Although of differing backgrounds, they felt the 
solidarity of the Maquis, a community of thought and feeling, and 
found here the seeds of a new culture that could unite men instead of 
dividing and isolating them. After the Liberation these militants of 
the Resistance who had met in the Alps in the course of fighting joined 
forces with a body of educationists formed to train Trade Union 
leaders for reconstruction work. 

P.E.C. is now a national movement officially recognized by the 
Minister of National Education, supported by several other ministers, 
and working in close contact with the Directorate of Popular Culture 
and with Youth Movements. It has deliberately set up its headquarters 
in Grenoble: it will have an important branch at Paris, but its scope 
must extend all over France. Regional and local branches have been 
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formed in many parts of the country—at Annécy, Chambéry, Lille, 
for example—and its ideas, methods, and achievements are becoming 
widely known. With the support of the Directorate of Popular Cul- 
ture, P.E.C. is becoming the mainspring of the cultural renaissance in 
France. 

Apart from providing leadership and administration, P.E.C. also 
maintains a Research Bureau to collect information on all aspects of 
education and culture and to investigate principles and practice in 
France and abroad. Various sections are concerned with social 
centres, people’s libraries, sports clubs, evening institutes, workers’ 
education, post-school education, elementary education, and so 
forth; and a number of practical experiments have been made. Publica- 
tions include a Readers’ Guide of a new and valuable type, a number 
of pamphlets, and a series of Folios specially intended for those engaged 
in education. 

France has emerged terribly impoverished from the second world 
war. There is bound to be a tendency to sacrifice everything else to 
economic recovery. It will always seem more urgent to rebuild 
factories, build houses, and restore roads and railways, than to recreate 
people’s minds and souls. But on a long-term policy the human 
problem is just as important as the material one: they cannot really be 
separated. Apart from the educational work which must be done by 
individuals and organizations, their main task must be to remind the 
authorities constantly of the supreme importance of civilization and 
of the cultural inheritance of the whole people. 


Liberal Education & Industrial Management 
EDWIN BARKER 


IRMLY held beliefs about the nature of man and of life have 

suffered shattering blows during the past thirty years. We have 
only the ruins of faith from which to attempt answers to questions of 
life and death, formulate policies, devise plans, and take effective action. 
We have lost faith in the forms, if not in the substance, of Christianity, 
and we tend to find refuge in a series of formulae expressing partial 
truths such as liberty, equality and brotherhood. Few idols are more 
cruel to their devotees than these, simply because they embody part of 
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the truth. It will be recalled that in Christian mythology Satan is a 
fallen angel, but an angel nevertheless. 

It would be arrogant self-deception to attempt to meet this situation, 
however limited the area of operation, with a complete solution. It 
would be betrayal if a movement of Christian laymen like the 
Y.M.C.A. made no attempt at all. What follows is a description of the 
beginning of a series of undertakings of the Y.M.C.A. Education 
Committee, products of the faith of its members, and of their under- 
standing of this situation. 

One strategically placed group of men in modern English society 
is industrial management. A high proportion of these men, whose 
technical competence is undoubted, have had little or no opportunity, 
and even less help, in thinking in an unhurried way about aspects of 
life and experience other than their own narrow specialization. There 
is a grave danger that their generalizations about the nature and pur- 
pose of men and life will be too narrowly based. If this is so then they 
certainly cannot be a source of virtue, and may even be a social menace. 

Ideally, education in this wider sense, when judgment of values 
philosophical, personal and social, is encouraged and guided, should 
accompany technical training, but we do not live in an ideal world. 
We must undertake urgent repairs. 

The President and Governors of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, 
have put facilities at our disposal enabling us to invite a few young 
men who are destined for industrial management to spend eight weeks 
in the company of the best thinkers Cambridge can produce. The 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies, the Council of the Senate of the univer- 
sity, and representatives of a number of industries have closely co- 
operated. The students are permitted to attend university lectures, 
and, in addition, they receive tutorial guidance. They live alongside 
theological students in a setting where the Christian view of man pre- 
dominates. There is no attempt to proselytize, but at the same time 
no easy evasion of Christianity is possible. The Director of Studies is 
the President of Cheshunt College, Professor A. Victor Murray, 
until recently Professor of Education at the University College, Hull. 

Each term lasts for eight weeks, and it is hoped to be able to arrange 
three terms a year. At present students stay for one term only, and then 
return to their work, though it is hoped that during their eight weeks’ 
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residence they will establish connections in Cambridge which they will 
renew throughout life. 

No two students need study the same subjects, and apart from a 
course on Industrial Relations, an effort is made to keep clear of 
technical industrial matters. Philosophy, history and_ literature 
predominate. 

This is one attempt to meet a current need with an activity in 
which faith can be born, avoiding the dangerous short cut of propa- 
ganda. A second attempt, for a younger group, will shortly begin at 
Kingsgate, near Broadstairs, in Kent. 

Kingsgate is a residential Y.M.C.A. Adult Education College with 
accommodation for 40-50 students. It is on the North Foreland and 
within easy reach of a bathing beach half-way between Margate and 
Broadstairs. As soon as essential alterations to the building have been 
completed it will open as a college, offering six courses, each of one 
month’s duration, each year, and, in contrast with the Cheshunt 
courses where the students are 30-35 years of age, students at Kings- 
gate will be 20-25. 

The Y.M.C.A. has been fortunate in securing as principal Sir 
Wilfred Garrett, who was until recently H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. By this appointment the association clearly indicates that it 
is again addressing itself to the industrial and commercial situation. 

The courses at Kingsgate will consist of two main series. One will 
deal with British, Dominions and American history, concentrating on 
a study of the development of the institutions of free peoples and on 
how changes are effected by these peoples. The other will seek to guide 
students on methods of study and in the process of relating widely 
divergent experiences and ranges of knowledge to each other to make a 
pattern of thought and life. In addition each student will choose a sub- 
ject which he wishes to pursue with the occasional guidance of a part- 
time tutor. There will be the usual provision of a library and of social 
amenities. As with Cheshunt, we hope that students who have once 
been to Kingsgate will continue to look to its staff for help and guid- 
ance throughout life. For this reason, though the building will accom- 
modate 6o, resident students will rarely exceed 40 in number, so that 
‘old students’ can come for weekends and holidays to meet their tutors 
and fellow students again. 
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The Kent County Education Authorities have been kept informed 
of these plans and their counsel and assistance is assured. Similarly 
with the L.C.C., and it is hoped that they too will assist, as many of 
the students will be drawn from the metropolitan area. 

The Christian basis for this work is considered of prime importance, 
as is the avoidance of Christian and other propaganda. Freedom is, 
however, too often taken to mean the absence of conviction when ap- 
plied to education. The freedom we covet is that in which the questions 
which exercise the human spirit are faced. We do not seek to impose a 
‘Christian orthodoxy’ but primarily to assist students to evolve their 
own philosophies of life, and we seek to make our small contribution 
at points of strategic importance. 

Lest it should be thought that the Y.M.C.A. too narrowly conceives 
its educational responsibilities three other aspects of its work should be 
mentioned here, though not fully described. For many years now it 
has been involved in the training of boys for farm work through its 
British Boys for British Farms Scheme. Secondly, it proposes to con- 
tinue its educational provision for H.M. Forces at home and abroad. 
Thirdly, its colleges are supplementary to the work of the associations 
up and down the country and, as they increasingly build up their 
civilian membership again, the work outlined above will constitute a 
highly concentrated form of what these associations will undertake, 
with their membership, with boys, and, or their membership, in 
the community. 


History in a Rural Area 
MARION SPRINGALL 


E live in a changing world, but the tempo of our lives appears 

to have increased recently. New forms of transport whirl 
individuals from their customary surroundings into other environ- 
ments where the desire for fresh experiences can be satisfied. Economic 
and political upheavals during the last few years have plunged whole 
communities into experiments in state regulation, which in its turn 
creates problems in social adjustment so that, for many, different ways 
of living have been added to a different geographical environment. 
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At a time when successful adaptation to changed circumstances seems 
a matter of life or death to the nation as a whole, experts are engaged 
in carefully defined and detailed studies of the technical, economic, or 
administrative aspects of the problems involved in piloting the nation 
through this period of rapid change. Ordinary men and women, many 
of them engaged in specialized johs, with few leisure hours to devote 
to any consideration of the implications of social change must be 
bewildered by the apparent disintegration and complexity of thought 
about it all. History, one of the least specialized of all the ‘subjects’, can 
provide just that view of things as a whole which is needed. For the 
present situation is not only the product of past events but contains 
within it survivals of earlier modes of thought, of institutions crystal- 
lizing earlier action in dealing with similar problems, so that the past 
lives on in the present. Historical enquiry related in this way to an 
immediate interest can reveal relationships in the social structure 
which were before unsuspected, and insight into a situation as a whole 
gives the mind a grip upon the essentials in a changing environment. 
So that one purpose in the study of history can be the acquisition of 
insight into situations in order that one may act intelligently.* 

Such insight is not achieved without imagination, that creative 


faculty of mind which enables one to enter into the thoughts and feel- 


ings of other men, to see things as they saw them, and to appreciate 
the strength, or weakness, of the factors which induced them to act as 
they did; and the sympathetic understanding and sound judgment 
so developed make for social sense in daily life. 

It has been said that people lack purpose in their activity and 
standards of value by which they may judge. If this is so, history can- 
not supply the deficiency for it records variety both in values and pur- 
pose, and the historian’s job is to do justice to all and not to point the 
moral of a tale. But our chief need would seem to be the achievement 
of such standards and purpose as we have; for vision becomes more 
acute with the exercise of sight and the attainment of one goal stimu- 
lates adventure in reaching towards the next. 

Even historians have their lighter moments. Coulton, upon arrival 
in an unfamiliar town, is said to have dropped his bag at the first hotel 
and then set off upon a tour which discovered the essentials of its 


* See Collingwood, R. G. Astobiography. Pp. 66-73. Pelican edition. 
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medieval structure. G. M. Young confesses that an Italian city is ‘all a 
fuzz of towers and battlements till I have sorted it out into centuries 
and given a temporal meaning to the spatial scene’; and an Oxford 
tutor is reported to have said ‘I never come in at Tom Gate without 
thinking of all that has passed under it’. Probably most people should 
begin here for it is in local studies that we most easily secure that 
‘warm, imaginative and concrete subject matter’ that R. D. Waller so 
rightly sees is essential for ‘the ninety per cent’; though always in its 
presentation, national and international affairs impinge freely upon 
the local scene. 

It is possible to achieve something in, a single lecture. One on 
Norfolk’s Contribution to English Social Life was given to Forces 
stationed in different parts of the county. Vivid word-pictures were 
drawn of life in the medieval ports of the north, the great estates of 
the west and the textile industry of Norwich and the east; these were 
related to national and international trends in trade, and medieval 
churches, country mansions and Georgian houses were treated as 
memorials to the prosperity of the age in which they were built. The 
contributions of the seafaring families to the naval and lifeboat tradi- 
tion, the county families to the social and political life, and the mer- 
chant manufacturers to banking and cultural life were indicated. 
References to the Norwich School of Art and the activities of Elizabeth 
Fry fitted naturally into the scheme. One literary contribution, only, 
was mentioned—Parson Woodeforde’s Diary—from which extracts 
were read. In the discussion which followed there was naturally no 
particular theme; interest ranged from the contribution made by the 
Dutch, to ‘why Norfolk people are different’. The meeting resolved 
itself into a group collected round a quarter-inch map, exchanging 
information about the means of transport available to those wishing to 
visit churches and mansions accessible from their camps. One or two 
may have left with the intention of reading the Diary. 

A civilian terminal course can be planned in greater detail along 
similar lines. Elementary village groups seem to find the geographical 
approach satisfactory. Maps or roughly-sketched plans give the tem- 
poral structure a foundation, and a succession of maps helps minds to 
register change. It is sometimes sound to begin with a lecture upon the 
immediate neighbourhood, if the material is available, but chronology 
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is important and life in a medieval port is best considered before life 
on an eighteenth-century estate. The collecting of facts, checking of 
local tradition, consideration of the search for local maps or records, 
will occupy some if not all of the time allocated to discussion, but in 
the most elementary group there will usually be some who respond 
to the indication of important relationships and with their help the 
local story can be related in discussion to wider issues. 

More advanced groups need less local detail and one can proceed 
directly to the analysis of a situation. A course on English Social 
History (1750 to present day) began with a study of eighteenth-century 
Scarcities. Details of their nature, their impact upon rich and poor, 
and the concomitant Parliamentary enclosure movement and regula- 
tion of trade, were given; the whole was related to the economic and 
social thought of the day (Adam Smith’s and Malthus’s). The response 
was immediate; people asked for more detail. “What did they do 
about . . . ? What did they think about . . . ?? One felt that at any 
moment a woman would ask for the eighteenth-century equivalent 
of the Ministry of Food’s recipes and resolved to make good the 
deficiency in equipment. Obviously the pattern of a social situation 
was becoming clear. 

This is an interim report on experiments which are in progress. It 
seems more useful to indicate the lines along which success has been 
achieved than to discuss at length the difficulties encountered. So far, it 
is clear that the tutor must have facts in detail at his disposal and should 
hold firmly the framework of the temporal structure within which 
people can wander at will. “The course gave me a framework to which 
I could relate my experience,’ wrote one student with more oppor- 
tunity than some for exploring the county and its history. ‘Never again 
will Market Lane be a dull road between two hedges,’ was the response 
of another. There seems to be a vast field of potential interest in the 
subject and people might enjoy making their own history. The main 
problem is to help them discover material or to provide it from 
sources at present inaccessible. They will more easily read, at this 
stage, contemporary writings like De Rochefoucauld’s 4 Frenchman 
in England than more comprehensive studies of periods or topics; 
and the countryman easily distinguishes between what - People said 
and did and what other people said about them. 
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EDUCATION: ITS DATA AND FIRST PRINCIPLES by Sir Perey Nunn, Third 
Edition, 1945. (Edward Arnold.) 7s. 6d. 

SIR PERCY NUNN first published his memorable book in 1920, in the after- 
math of the Great War of 1914-1918. After many reprintings a second and 
revised edition appeared in 1930. Now, at the close of the second World 
War, we have a third and final edition of a book which, more than any other, 
has influenced and guided educational thought in this country for a genera- 
tion. The central thesis remains unchanged: having fought a good fight in the 
nation’s councils, having finished his course in exile, the author announces 
that he has kept the educational faith he proclaimed a quarter of a century ago. 

That faith is, of course, familiar to all serious students of educational 
theory. ‘The primary aim of all educational effort should be to help boys and 
girls to achieve the highest degree of individual development of which they 
are capable.’ In 1920 Sir Percy promulgated a doctrine which would reassert 
the importance of the individual and safeguard his indefensible rights: he 
argued that the task of education should be to secure for everyone the condi- 
tions under which individuality would be most completely developed, to 
enable him ‘to make his original contribution to the whole of human life as 
full and as truly characteristic as his nature permits’. Now he notes with 
satisfaction that ‘a widespread acceptance of this idea is a striking and, it is 
to be hoped, a permanent by-product of the war years’. 

This democratic faith in the potentialities of the individual and in the 
value of his developed personality is given philosophical exposition in the 
first chapter. Then follows the biological psychology which shows that, 
since each creature, each species is striving, as it were, towards greater per- 
fection of form and function, that philosophical aim of education is ‘according 
to Nature’. There has been a many-sided development of psychological doc- 
trine since 1920: we have become familiar with behaviourism and Gestalt 
psychology as well as further developments of Freudian psychology, we 
have had Spearman’s Principles of Cognition and we have had a Symposium 
on the Doctrine of Human Instincts. Sir Percy has now incorporated illu- 
minating accounts of all of these and shown convincingly that they have not 
weakened but rather fortified his original position. The new edition is thus 
much more valuable than the old, for it is fuller and up to date. Readers 
who are familiar with the original will find the new sections fascinating, and 
the obiter dicta in the numerous footnotes more illuminating than ever. 

The 1945 version is abreast of the times not only in psychological matters 
but also in those of educational administration. No one would suppose from 
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the book that Sir Percy had been an exile in Madeira for many years; there is 
abundant evidence, if such were needed, of his keen interest and active coun- 
sel in educational affairs at home. He must indeed have felt that the Act of 
1944 was a vindication of his life’s work. One is glad that time was left him 
to write about it and, in particular, to make some wise and timely remarks 
on the delicate topic of directing children from the primary schools to the 
secondary schooling best suited to their needs and capacities. Here he insists 
on what every educator knows to be the truth—that the ‘general intelligence’ 
of young people varies over so wide a range that a common standard of 
instruction is neither just nor practicable. We are not therefore required in the 
name of equality of educational opportunity to ‘impose upon the duller 
children a curriculum that would constantly baffle their modest abilities and 
rob them of the pleasure they might and ought to feel in tasks within their 
powers, or to hold back the brighter ones from the high intellectual enter- 
prises nature has fitted them to undertake’. It is satisfactory to have Sir 
Percy’s authority for this hard doctrine so unacceptable to parents ‘who can- 
not take a realistic view of their child’s limitations’, for it is ‘the only one 
that offers to all children alike an intellectual environment likely to bring out 
and make the most of their natural powers’. 

Many students will be specially grateful for the new chapter on Mental 
Measurement: one is only sorry that it could not be expanded to several times 
its present size. Not all readers will be in the fortunate position of the present 
reviewer who can read it against a background of Sir Percy’s own lectures on 
the topic: he suspects that others without this advantage may find the argu- 
ment somewhat condensed. But a patient plodding through the chapter with 
paper and pencil will bring a rich reward of illumination and understanding. 
Perhaps there is, after all, considerable justice in the view of an American 
publisher who said that his only criticism of Sir Percy was that he did not 
consider that he was giving value for money unless he put forward at least 
six brilliant ideas on each page. In this chapter, as elsewhere, Sir Percy does 
not provide an armchair manual; he takes it for granted that his reader is a 
person of intelligence who, prepared to make a mental effort of his own, is 
eager to embark with the author on a joyous intellectual adventure, following 
where the argument leads. 

Sir Percy’s views have not escaped criticism, nor would he have wished 
them so to escape. There are those who contend that his emphatic assertion 
of ‘individuality’ as the aim of education fails to do justice to the legitimate 
claims of society. They ought not, however, to overlook the emphasis on the 
point that ‘individuality develops only in a social atmosphere where it can 
feed on common interests and activities’; and they might well reflect that, in 
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these days of bureaucratic ‘direction’, it is all the more important to insist 
that ‘nothing good enters into the human world except in and through the 
free activities of individual men and women’. A careful reading of the book 
shows that there is no under-valuation of the just claims of public duty and 
social service. 

Others have felt that Sir Percy’s doctrine, supported as it is by a bio- 
logical psychology, leans unduly towards naturalism: that his account of 
human nature in terms of man’s evolution from lower forms of life is only 
superficially plausible. Perhaps his use of the term ‘individuality’ with its 
biological associations has contributed to what is almost certainly a mis- 
understanding. It should be remembered that, although he seeks and finds 
suppott for his main thesis in a biological psychology, it is from philosophy 
rather than from biology or psychology that he derives his educational aim in 
the first instance. Possibly the term ‘self-realization’ or the word ‘personality’ 
might have been less liable to misunderstanding. Such critics seized upon the 
somewhat startling statement that ‘life as a whole may, with little extrava- 
gance, be regarded as the unrolling of an instinct’; but this sentence is not 
to be found in the new edition—indeed the chapter on Instinct has been 
almost entirely re-written in more cautious vein. Those who knew Nunn will 
agree that for him the Biblical description of man as ‘a little lower than the 
angels’ would be more acceptable than the biological one as ‘a little higher 
than the animals’—although he would doubtless wish to do full justice to 
both. His ‘naturalism’, if naturalism it is, is strongly tinged with an idealistic 
philosophy of values; and, although in some parts of the book it may appear 
that he too easily assumes that something of value is bound to emerge if 
‘individuality’ is fostered, in others we have glimpses of a more absolute, less 
pragmatic doctrine of value. We read of ‘the fruits of insight and wisdom 
whose permanent validity and supreme worth can hardly be doubted’; or ‘a 
search for the universal principles of conduct which must be followed 
though the sky fall’; and of ‘objects of supreme and universal worth which 
rightly claim our reverence and service’, to deny whose claims or to fail in 
loyalty to which is ‘shameful and dishonouring’. These derive not from 
biology but from the nature of the moral universe. If Nunn followed the 
biological argument where it led, he did not nail his colours to the biological 
mast. One may wish that, here orelsewhere, he had provided us with a fuller 
exposition of his doctrine of value, and at the same time be profoundly 
grateful for what he has given us. 

Few would disagree with the assertion that Education: its Data ail First 
Principles is the outstanding contribution to educational literature in this 
country during the first half of this century; and all will rejoice that before 
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his lamented death Sir Percy accomplished the task of giving it thorough 
revision. It will be read and re-read for a very long time, and each reading 
will disclose new treasures of wisdom. The urbane, often witty style is 
worthy of the uniform excellence of the thought. If teachers, whose task it 
will be to make the dry bones of the new Education Acct live, will read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest this book, the vision which it embodies will be- 
come a reality which will be the worthiest monument we could erect to the 
memory of a great man and a great teacher, who was bigger than any of his 
books, even this one, He would ask for nothing more. J- S- ROSS 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE WORLD ECONOMY by Alvin H. Hansen. (Allen and 
Unwin.) 8s. 6d. 

tuis little book is written to persuade its readers of the imperative necessity 
for the United States to recognize the critical importance to itself and the 
rest of the world of the economic policies it adopts during the post-war 
years. After World War I America turned isolationist along political lines 
and ruined all hope of permanent peace. Professor Hansen believes that his 
countrymen are now fully aware of the terrible mistake they then made 
and that they are now altogether prepared to go along with other nations 
in a political organization designed to maintain the peace of the world; 
but his fear is that they do not yet realize that such a peace security 
organization will certainly fail of its purpose unless it is backed by the 
economic policies, both international and domestic, that alone can provide 
the requisite economic foundation. Is America ready to make the big break 
with her traditional philosophy? On the answer to this question hangs the 
fate of the world. 

_ The book is addressed to American rather than to British readers and, 
in consequence, a good deal of it seems to be mustering weighty arguments 
to support opinions that we take almost for granted. Professor Hansen has 
no need to try and convince us that it is important for America to co-operate 
in world economic problems; our own experience has been such a harsh 
teacher of that lesson that we are not likely to forget it or to minimize its 
seriousness. If he can persuade his American audience to accept that view 
as wholeheartedly as we do our hopes for the future peace and welfare of 
the world will be very much stronger than they are now. 

The main thesis of the book is that prosperity and full employment in 
the United States are a basic prerequisite to general political and economic 
security. Probably most Americans would say that they agree completely 
with that and that, in fact, it expresses exactly their main objective; but it 
is very doubtful whether the majority have the slightest idea what is involved 
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in it or would agree on the measures necessary to achieve it. According to 
Professor Hansen the instinct of his fellow-Americans is to look upon 
expanding exports and increasing prosperity as inseparables, despite the 
tragic history of the inter-war period which gave proof enough, if proof 
were needed, that it is useless to put all your efforts into continually extending 
export markets unless you are also willing to take payment in imported 
goods. There is little point in devising such elaborate machinery for the 
maintenance of exchange stability as the International Monetary Fund to be 
established by the Bretton Woods Agreement unless this elementary 
principle is understood and accepted, for no such machinery can function 
unless the strain put upon it is kept within bounds and this is impossible 
without internal stability inside the member countries. International trade 
cannot all be one way without causing the breakdown of international 
machinery. How then can the American business man be induced to change 
his outlook to such an extent that he will welcome imports as a contribution 
to his welfare instead of fearing them as a menace to his business interests? 
Professor Hansen believes that the solution to this problem is to be 
found in the maintenance of full employment. The practical business man 
has always turned a deaf ear to the teachings of the economists because 
he realized that imports competed with domestic industry and created 
unemployment whilst exports provided outlets for productive capacity 
without unduly saturating the home market. If, however, adequate markets 
for all can be achieved by a successful Government policy designed to 
maintain a high stable level of employment, imports need no longer be 
feared, tariff barriers can be lowered and an optimum international division 
of labour be attained. Such a policy, however, demands a much greater 
degree of Government control of industrial development than America 
has, heretofore, been willing to accept. In this country there is no longer 
any serious controversy on this point; it is widely accepted on all sides that 
the State must exercise supervisory powers and the argument centres more 
on the methods to be used. But America has not yet reached that position; 
there is violent disagreement on this issue and if she decides to revert to 
her pre-war individualism, her economic isolationism will have as serious 
repercussions on world peace as did her political isolationism after 1918. 
As I have said the thesis is one that needs little argument on this side of 
the Atlantic; we are the converted. Even so, the book is of value to the 
English reader for its clear and lucid accounts of many of the international 
economic developments that most of us find so bewildering and difficult to 
understand. In particular, the analysis and criticism of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and of the International 
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Monetary Fund will do much to help to a better appreciation of their 
functions and, limitations. 
GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


REDBRICK AND THESE VITAL Days by Bruce Truscot. (Faber and Faber.) 
10s. 6d. 

THE MODESTY, or prudence, which made the author hide his identity does 
not prevent him from being regretfully pleased at the ‘excited speculation’ 
over his real name which followed the publication of Redbrick University. 
Who done it? Scores of people, some of whom allowed you to infer that they 
were accessories before the fact, have volunteered an answer to this ques- 
tion. But so sure does the author feel at the other end of his carefully covered 
tracks that he can no longer resist the temptation of peeping out provoca- 
tively and dropping a clue or two, so as to add excitement to the game. That 
may be his undoing. All power corrupts—even the power to remain 
anonymous. 

But how entertainingly he writes and how free he is from the sonorous 
dullness and solemn platitudes which so often assail writers on educational 
questions. He describes vividly what the war has done to nearly all the Arts 
Schools in the universities, how they have frequently lost not only their 
students but their standards. Mr. Truscot does not believe that it is possible 
to achieve any considerable expansion of the total number of university 
students in this country. Many, among them the National Union of 
Students and, recently, the Economist, have argued that such an expansion is 
both possible and necessary. But on the basis of his own experience, Mr. 
Truscot holds that the number of boys and girls with the taste and ability for 
higher studies will permit an increase of not more than from 30 to 40 per 
cent at the outside. Moreover, he does not believe that, teaching apart, there 
will be sufficient outlet for the increased numbers. Improvements in general 
education, he says, will have to be achieved in the sphere of Primary and 
Secondary education, ‘together with the provision of numerous types of 
Higher college, alternative with the university, above the Secondary leaving 
stage’. Like most university teachers who have had experience of adult 
students, he is convinced of the value of admitting them in increased num- 
bers to the universities. University Extension Departments and the W.E.A. 
should help to prepare them for their university entrance. As general 
education improves and facilities for part-time and adult education increase, 
more and more people will discover their vocation for a university career 
after they have passed the age of eighteen, so that ‘the present trickle of 
adults towards the universities may become a substantial stream’. 
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It is difficult to accept in their entirety Mr. Truscot’s views on academic 
salaries. He fears they may rise too much in the lower range and not nearly 
enough in the professorial grade. In Redbrick University he quoted the 
example of a certain Arts Faculty’ where 50 per cent of the professors re- 
ported no research at all, and in this new volume he states once more em- 
phatically ‘that 2 /arge number of idle professors are ruining the traditions 
of their calling’. It might therefore be thought advisable to wait until Mr. 
Truscot’s remedies have proved themselves effective before raising the 
general level of professorial salaries. Among the remedies suggested are 
short-term appointments and annual reports by the professor on his work. 
The proposal seems to have been received with consternation. 

In one of his most stimulating chapters he discusses the relation of the 
university with its region. There are suggestions for a more rational and 
equitable apportionment of extra-mural work between the universities, 
ancient and modern, which would enable their professors and lecturers to 
play a more active part in regional education. However, anyone who has 
tried to induce professors to go out into this field occasionally is bound to 
feel somewhat sceptical about this wholly praiseworthy suggestion. There is 
probably more chance of making the mountains come to Mahomet and Mr. 
Truscot asks for inviting halls and university club rooms where the people 
of ‘Drabtown’ may come to take part in the infinite discussion of the questions 
of our time, for university repertory theatres, concert rooms, cinemas, and 
for closer links between the extra-mural departments and the extra-mural 
organization of the B.B.C. He wants the universities to establish vast exten- 
sion societies. Most of this is very attractive, but will it not charge the 
university with tasks which really are outside its proper sphere? Will it not 
tend to overload the ‘lumbering and creaking machinery’ of modern 
universities? However, the author is careful to emphasize that the funda- 
mental task of the university must be the pursuit and dissemination of 
knowledge ‘and the better it does that, the better in the long run, it will 
do everything else’. He has seen clearly how essential it is that the tutor in 
adult education should possess certain personal qualities, very well defined 
here, in addition to academic knowledge and lecturing technique. 

Mr. Truscot stands up boldly for ending ‘the dictatorship of Big Busi- 
ness, however benevolent, over education’—just as he would oppose any 
attempt at State control of the universities, as distinct from State representa- 
tion. Some problems of course are bound to remain unsolved. Take the 
question of introducing into Redbrick a completely tutorial system. Mr. 
Truscot shows convincingly that the cost would be prohibitive. But how, 
then, can he prevent Oxbridge from skimming the milk? Perhaps the 
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answer is his proposal to raise the annual Treasury Grant from two to ten 
million pounds, in addition to other grants of more than equal size. 

One reason why this is such a refreshing book is that it is so outspoken. 
It may be argued that the author can afford frankness because of his anony- 
mity. But I should disagree. It may not protect him for ever. And, in any 
case, frankness is quite a good thing in itself, especially when it is displayed 
in a work which springs so obviously from a deep sense of social 
responsibility. W. BURMEISTER 


DYNAMIC EUROPE dy C. F. Strong. (University of London Press.) 16s. 
Dynamic Europe is a background history book with strong views and a 
purpose. A history book that sets out to present to readers a policy of action 
in present day politics is attempting a dangerous task. On the whole Dr. 
Strong succeeds in avoiding the danger of twisting his history to suit his 
theory, but it is not always clear that there is a complete articulation between 
his story of the past and his theory for the present. 

The book is a substantial volume of 450 pages, well produced, with a 
number of maps, a sixteen-page book list and a useful index. The thesis is 
clearly set out in the prefix. ‘I have written this book with the object of 
helping the English-speaking peoples to share what Mr. Churchill has so 
rightly called “the august responsibilities of shaping the future”.’ Dr. 
Strong modestly claims that his book is a contribution to that vital need by 
helping to ‘create an informed opinion on the issues at stake’. His point of 
view is that ‘we shall certainly not achieve this by isolating ourselves after 
the War, from the affairs of Europe, to which we truly belong, but only by 
resolving to become good Europeans’. Our task is to be co-guardian of the 
prestige of Western civilization but this Civilization is no static thing. It is, 
equally, not a thing that automatically has progressed and will progress from 
- Dark Ages to full enlightenment, but it has had and presumably will continue 
to have its ups and downs. Dr. Strong’s object is, he says, to study the 
trackless jungle of the past in order to apprehend the symptoms of the 
chronic sickness from which Europe suffers, which ‘we vaguely realize’, but 
which the general adult population of the British Empire and America do not 
yet fully comprehend. 

So far so good. Now for the shape and content of the book. The first 140 
pages take us from Greece to the Renaissance, the next 160 pages to the end 
of World War I. Then come three neat chapters on the Russian Revolution, 
Mussolini’s Italy, and the Nazis. The period between the two Wars and the 
failure of the League of Nations brings the story to his last chapter on the 
International Outlook. This last third of the book occupies 150 pages. 
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Obviously in such a survey only a bare historical outline can be given. 
Is it good history? Is it worth writing? Is it readable? For whom was it 
written? 

The author does not, in the first two parts of the book, assume any 
historical knowledge on the part of his readers. But it tends to be dogmatic 
and answers what might be called examination questions with a brevity that 
might restrict its usefulness to those who read the story for the first time. 

The following treatment is typical: ‘Roman law has been called “written 
reason”, and the analogy thus made with Greek science and philosophy is a 
not unfair one. But, in developing it, Rome produced something of which 
the Greeks were incapable, and thus made a new and real contribution to the 
advance of civilization. The whole system was finally codified in the “Insti- 
tutes” and “Digests” compiled under the Emperor Justinian who reigned 
at Constantinople from 527 to 565. The system survived the breach of 
Roman unity in the West and continued to be applied in various parts of the 
old Imperial domains through the darkest days of the early mediaeval chaos. 
So the code had an unbroken existence and at length became the basis of the 
legal systems of many continental states today, though Europe has lost the 
unity of which the Roman law was at once the symbol and the instrument. 
Secondly, we owe to Rome the perpetuation of Greek culture . . .’ 

The virtues and limitations of that extract are obvious. Dr. Strong is 
writing for ‘the inquiring citizen’, but in such a passage we encounter the 
difficulties. The book is obviously not written for children to read. ‘The 
two chief characteristics of the Constitution of Imperial Germany, there- 
fore, were the preponderance of Prussia and the lack of responsibility 
of the executive to the legislature. Though the Reichstag was democratically 
elected, everything conspired to deprive it of an effective voice in affairs’. 
Nor is it written for students looking for a coherent and fairly detailed 
account of, say, the diplomatic background to 1914. For, in the third section 
of the book, the author assumes a fair general knowledge of European his- 
tory particularly of the events of the twentieth century. There are also some 
rather unexpected inequalities in his treatment. The origin of the Franco— 
Prussian War of 1870 is bald and brief compared with the more detailed 
treatment of the 1864 War over the Schleswig—Holstein question. Similarly, 
the withdrawal of French troops from Rome in 1870 is mentioned without 
adequate explanation. These defects are perhaps inevitable in such a broad 
outline but they should be noted by adult education tutors. 

The real criticism of the book lies in its very nature. Is it really possible 
to link the whole of European history to the problems of the present day? 
For example, the Ostrogoths are treated in detail. If you are telling European 
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history you need that. But we find that they are subsequently dismissed as 
having not influenced our history very much. As Dr. Strong says, “This 
having been granted, they crossed the Alps and disappeared into history. 
Similarly with the Lombards who have left their name on the map of Italy 
in the Plain of Lombardy but contributed little else to the lasting memorials 
of their age.’ 

There are some omissions in the book list (e.g. only Seton-Watson’s 
Eastern Europe); and the maps are not all either clear or very helpful. 

To sum up, the book is readable, covers a great sweep of history with 
commendable precision and provides a considerable body of information 
about current political problems. The description of the 1936 U.S.S.R. con- 
stitution is typical—three pages of neat summary. But, as a guide to opinion, 
the book is less successful. Not only is there a careful evasion of controversy, 
(e.g. the ‘liquidation’ of the Kulaks is not mentioned), a tantalizing brevity 
and certain inadequacies (e.g. Power Politics 1870-90), but the concluding 
chapter does not spring naturally from the historical outline to which it is 
attached. It is, however, a useful book for the adult class book box. 


HARRY ROSS 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER translated by E. V. Rieu. (Penguin Classics.) 15. 
THERE 1s no book more topical, more modern in thought and feeling than 
The Odyssey, whether one regards it purely as a factual narrative, or enig- 
matically as a parable or poetic allegory. How familiar and sympathetic to us 
the picture of chaos which is the legacy of war, the domestic troubles, the 
racketeers battening on the weakened nation, the abiding question-mark 
‘who are the real victors?” and most of all to the returning soldier the re- 
current note of védtov (the longing for home that becomes an obsession), 
the almost insufferable difficulties of getting there. These larger aspects of the 
book make its publication in attractive, cheap, vivid and readable form an 
important and timely event. But the smaller aspects too, the meticulous detail 
of geography, of human arts and crafts, building of houses and ships, 
armoury, the habits and customs of men and their psychology, are the things 
which make it something more than an epic poem, rather, as Mr. Rieu says in 
his preface, the first and finest of the great novels of the western world. It is 
this which has always set the problem for translators, the fact that The 
Odyssey is more than an epic. Epic is a form which belongs to the age of the 
great feudal marauders, and it is clear that the settlements of the Aegean had 
already passed to a civilization more advanced and enlightened than that by 
the time The Odyssey was written down. So that a translation in the classical 
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form of epic is as inappropriate to The Odyssey as that form was inappropriate 
to the England of Pope or Cowper. 

And yet it cannot just be forgotten that Homer was, in fact, a poet, and 
that most of The Odyssey is poetry. Mr. Rieu has cut the Gordian knot and 
seized firm hold of the narrative strand. For those unfamiliar with Homer, he 
has produced a consistent, readable, vivid and pattering story, without 
omitting any of the substantial detail from the homeric original. In this he 
had admirably succeeded, I think, in just what he set out to do. 

But where readers of Homer will feel some disappointment is in the dis- 
covery that Mr. Rieu’s novel is a prose novel. His vocabulary is relatively 
much more limited than Homer’s. While he has been very careful to transmit 
a full phraseological equivalent throughout, he has not bothered with verbal 
equivalence, which is the heart of poetic translation. While in Homer’s 
Odyssey the world of Odysseus’ wanderings is the whole world, in Mr. 
Rieu’s it is very clearly the Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean. Nor, in spite 
of his own precautionary words in the introduction, does he stand any non- 
sense from Homer’s gods and goddesses, whose councils take on the general 
air of petulant domestic wrangles. For the sake of directness and simplicity, 
the whole action has been transposed on to a lower level. 

For all that, this is an excellent ‘utility’ translation, by its very consistency 
with its own purpose more satisfactory than any of its more ponderous pre- 
decessors, but through its utter lack of the poetic valuation of language, 
missing altogether the levels of great literature. RANDALL SWINGLER 


GREAT ADVENTURE: PIONEER STUDIES FOR ACTION IN EDUCATION by JN. and 
J. H. Higginson. (University of London Press.) 4s. 6d. 

ADULT EDUCATION suffers the misfortune of being called such. The term 
has dusty associations; consequently, few people know what it is. Probably 
the only way of discovering it is to experience it, but whereas a search for 
it will require a predisposing faith, without a search it may not come our 
way. Great Adventure is valuable, not only for expressing the faith, but for 
doing so in a way to render it contagious. 

The book is largely a record of the authors’ missionary journeys in 
the highways and byways of education, principally in wartime. It tells of 
the work of a County Organizer of Adult Education and of an Assistant 
on the staff of a Government Training Centre. It describes adventures in 
the service of a University Regional Committee for Adult Education in 
H.M. Forces and on the staff of a residential Youth course. It reveals some 
educational possibilities of a thoughtful handling of the more serious 
programmes of the B.B.C. In all this recording, the authors’ purpose is not 
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so much to draw inferences themselves, as to select material from which 
the inferences are self-evident. The method is effective, since it substitutes 
fresh experience for the abstractions to which the educational world is 
normally accustomed. It requires, however, in the authors, a certainty as to 
what they are seeking. In this case the authors may have been guided 
sometimes more by their hearts than their heads, but in so far as this is so, 
they have no doubt shown their wisdom. 

Great Adventure has the virtue without which any book of its kind is 
worthless. It is obviously and passionately sincere. Time and again in their 
adventure, the authors cast their fly, firm in the faith that there were fish to 
be caught, and when the rise came they noted it down. But their records are 
not the proverbial fisherman’s tales. The book recounts many triumphs, 
and if some seem more significant than others this may well be the fault 
of the readers rather than the writers. This from a printer at a Government 
Training Centre is unmistakable: “When I knew what the nature of school 
subjects I was to digest were, you can imagine my feelings. Fleeting doubts 
as to my ability were annexed. . . . I felt I could learn anything. I feel I have 
advanced and conquered a feeling I had that I was backward, but the more 
I think of it the more I feel my life has risen to another plane. . . .’ 

Is not this liberation from a sense of impotence and the translation to 
another plane the ultimate reward of tutor and student alike? Is it not the 
justification of Adult Education, whatever the form and whatever the 
system? Or, to quote another example—a girl from rural Lancashire with 
thirteen other young people pays her first visit to Manchester. She experi- 
ences a cafeteria, a visit to Broadcasting House, The Marriage of Figaro, 
a lift (‘a contraption I detest’) and other novelties too numerous to tell. 
She concludes her account: ‘I hope that it may become possible for every 
single member of this club to experience a similar week-end sometime in 
the future, and while they are still young enough to appreciate it.’ 

One wonders if it is possible to exaggerate the significance of the last 
few words. 

The authors show Adult Education, not as formal teaching and learning, 
but as an opportunity for liberation, however offered. It may take any one 
of a multitude of forms, the methods differing with every set of circum- 
stances. For an effort to be successful there must be infinite patience and 
faith. That the authors themselves have these qualities is no doubt a matter 
for thankfulness among those with whom they have worked; that they have 
been able to communicate the qualities in Great Adventure will be 
appreciated by all readers of the book. 


R. N. ARMFELT 
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COMMUNITY CENTRES—SOME SERVICE EXPERIENCES by Air Vice-~-Marshal H. K. 
Thorold and D. S. Farrow. (Home and Van Thal.) 6s. 


EVEN WITHOUT Official education schemes life in the Services is of itself an 
educational medium. Thrust together in close companionship with those of 
different outlook, interest, and background, one must adjust oneself to new 
relationships and, in the process, gain, unless completely dumb, in knowledge 
of one’s fellow man and oneself. Out of the association emerge new forms of 
expression in recreation, entertainment, and culture. All this we know but 
never before this last war has so much provision been made to encourage and 
to meet these new forms of expression. Not only have we enjoyed the com- 
munal friendliness of canteens but also the special delights of new kinds of 
clubs, of which I instance the Forces Club at Salisbury, the Quiet Club at 
Liverpool, the Victory Club at Cairo, Sarafand House in Palestine, and the 
R.A.F. Tree Club at Westcott, only because they happen to be the few I 
have seen out of the many established. The experience of these clubs is ob- 
viously relevant to the nature and purpose of the community centres now 
being planned in almost every town and village in Britain and one hopes that 
some account of all of them will eventually be available. The Victory Club 
published, last year, an illustrated account of its activities and now we have 
this more carefully evaluated description of educational experiments in the 
R.A.F. in general and of the Tree Club in particular. 


The experience recorded in this little book provides corroborative evi- 
dence, if such were needed, of the importance for adult education of two 
trends which were apparent in the years between the two wars. One trend 
was towards the establishment of centres—clubs, settlements, institutes— 
which provided a home for a variety of activities, social, recreational, and 
educational. The other trend was related to the first and was towards the 
breakdown of the barriers between these three divisions and towards a 
realization that education is a process which may begin at any level and best 
develops in the ‘mental climate’ of a centre where new interests can readily 
be discovered and pursued. One essentially free approach which is at the 
same time a studied approach to the individual is illustrated in the various 
techniques described here. The community centre must always be a vehicle 
for new ideas and of new invention in the application of old ideas, always 
sensitively aware of the state of its ‘mental climate’, always on its toes. One 
notices in the Tree Club a wiser and more fruitful use of the ‘news room’ 
idea. I have seen news rooms where the walls were so covered with maps 
and the tables with white papers and pamphlets that they would never 
attract anyone except a social or political research student. But the news room 
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of the Tree Chub was in effect a common room with just enough to life the 
eyes and the mind of the casual ‘dropper in’ to new horizons. 

are inclined to over-emphasize them, and the community centre, which after 
all is only a building, is written of as though in itself it provided the answer 
to all our social and educational problems. But problems can only be solved 
by people, and activities must be initiated by people. It is clear that the Tree 
Club itself was a fulfilment not a beginning although it was established in a 
closely organized community. In a civilian neighbourhood experience has 
shown that the task of interesting people and of bringing them together in a 
community association is an essential preliminary to the establishment of a 
successful centre. Of course a community association must have premises 
where its varied activities can be held, and in these days of shortages the plan 
of the Tree Club based on six army huts offers an excellent temporary solu- 
tion. The authors themselves admit that it cannot be regarded as complete. 
It is a solution to be used only, one hopes, where no other solution is possible 
and one shudders to read in the publishers’ blurb, “Why not a Tree Club in 
every village?’ 

There is much more one would like to discuss in a book which contrives 
to include in its thirty-six and a quarter pages not only the practical experi- 
ence to which allusion has been made but an admirable statement of the aims 
of education and of the arguments for community centres. It is regrettable 
that it is priced as high as six shillings but it is attractively produced and fully 
illustrated with photographs. 


F. S. MILLIGAN 


THE ADVENTURE OF YOUTH—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE AND ITS 
BEARING ON THE EXTENSION AND REFORM OF ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 
by Olive A. Wheeler, D.Sc. (University of London Press.) 6s. 

THIS is a most useful little handbook for all who are concerned with the 
theory or practice of Education, juvenile or adult. Although the author is 
a specialist in psychology, she writes in plain English, and a most useful list 
of standard works for further reading is given at the end of each chapter. 
The book is timely because it appears at the moment when far-reaching 
plans for the reform of secondary and adolescent. education are being 
implemented. It is valuable, at such a time, to see some of these adminis- 
trative schemes, and the assumption on which they are based, through the 
fresh eyes of a trained psychologist. The statement, for example, that the 
education of children must be ‘child-centred’ sounds innocent enough, 
until, in the light of the accumulated positive knowledge which we now 
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have of the psychological needs of adolescence, some of the existing and 
contemplated provision is examined. 

The first part of the book sets out the findings of educational psychology 
on the problems of adolescence. In doing this, the author, besides ably 
summarizing the work of leading psychologists, makes considerable use of 
a carefully-formulated questionnaire which was answered by groups of 
volunteer students of both sexes. Half of these students had a secondary 
school and University background; the other half were W.E.A. students 
who had gone to work at 14. What these young adults had, in fact, to do, 
in answering these questions, was to look back over their own adolescence 
and re-assess their reactions to the educational (and other) influences to 
which they were subjected during that period. A corpus of valuable informa- 
tion was thus provided regarding the intellectual and emotional develop- 
ments and differences; the mental resemblances and differences between 
the sexes; the varying responses of students and workers (who had left 
school at 14) and some pathological cases bordering on juvenile delinquency. 

The latter part of the book is concerned with examining existing and 
contemplated provision in relation to these needs established by psycho- 
logical study. The over-bookish tradition, the under-emphasis on physical, 
emotional and practical needs, and the inadequacy of the examination 
system as a test of real development are all noted. The problems raised by 
the differentiation at 11+, co-education and the residential schoo! are 
carefully examined, and also the possibilities of County Colleges, Con- 
tinuation Schools and the Service of Youth Movement. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of all Dr. Wheeler’s suggestions, but one 
which follows logically from her main thesis—a child-centred system 
appropriate to a functioning democracy—is that of a ‘basic curriculum’ for 
all secondary education, comprising: (1) Health (including sex) education. 
(2) Training in clear thinking and clear expression (not only in language). 
(3) Vocational guidance. (4) Social training. (5) Moral and religious edu- 
cation. In the searchlight of these desiderata, most of the usual school 
‘subjects’, and the teaching of them, receive a pretty bad mauling. The book 
closes with a section on the moral, religious (or spiritual) aspect of education. 

In spite of the never-ending war between those who see visions and 
those who have to administer existing services (including average teachers), 
Dr. Wheeler’s criticisms are couched in moderate and persuasive language. 
She does not ruin her case by over-stating it, and if this book does little 
more than induce a healthy scepticism in the minds of average Directors of 


Education, to say nothing of Youth Organizers, it will have played its part. 
G. A. STEVENS 
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